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a year. From these facts it is obvious, that the legislature are 
resolved to begin the work of internal improvements on a liberal 
scale, and to derive the advantage, which in other instances has 
been so much neglected, of early scientific aid. The pamphlet 
before us contains a detailed report of the proceedings of the 
Board at its first session, and an account of the arrangement? 
made for entering speedily on active operations. 



4. — The Deformed Boy. By toe Author op 'Redwood. 
Boston, 1826. 18mo. pp. 40. 

This is a beautiful and affecting little story, worthy of the 
authoress of Redwood. Her writings uniformly inculcate the 
purest morality, that which rests upon consistent religious princi- 
ples ; and we have reason to congratulate ourselves when such 
writers exercise their powers for the improvement of children. 
The unthinking may consider it a humble and easy task, but 
there are those who can estimate it more justly, and prize it as it 
deserves. 

The incidents of this little tale are striking, and they are stated 
to be true. They afford a view of those severe calamities to 
which the poor are exposed ; especially the wives and children of 
the intemperate. Their sufferings ought to be pressed upon the 
attention, and as far as possible, brought home to the feelings of 
the rich and prosperous. Money, which might have been em- 
ployed to relieve some of the most bitter evils to which man is 
exposed, is often wasted in merely idle self indulgence without 
any real gratification to those who thus misuse it. It is painful 
to know how much is often readily given to vanity, and how 
little at the same time is grudgingly yielded to benevolence and 
duty. 

There is in this story a great deal of pathos, too much perhaps 
considering that it is designed for children. To a young person 
of much sensibility and tenderness, some parts of it must be dis- 
tressingly painful. This is the only objection to the following 
scene. Few real or fictitious narratives present anything more 
touching. Mr Aikin's family are represented as assembled at 
breakfast ; when, after a loud knocking at the door, a little boy, 
the deformed boy, is admitted. 

' The boy seemed almost stiffened with the cold ; but regardless 
of himself, and apparently impelled by instinct, he ran up to Mrs 
Aikin, and grasping her gown, he said, with a voice so tremulous 
as to be almost inaudible, " O Ma'am, do come and see what ails 
mother ! " 
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' " Why, who is your mother, child 1 and who are you? " asked 
Mrs Aiken. 

' " Oh, do come and see, Ma'am — now— quick. I am afraid 
mother will burn the house up, for she is lighting the fire with all 
our clothes — she does not act like mother — do — do come and 
see what ails her." ' 

' Mrs Aikin threw on her cloak, and taking the child's hand, 
he led her through a lane, which running by the corner of her 
house, formed the communication between the street she lived 
upon, and a street in the rear of that, where there were several one 
story houses, or rather hovels which had been erected as tem- 
porary habitations for the poorest class of people. Into one of the 
most wretched of these, Mrs Aikin followed her little conductor, 
and there she beheld a spectacle of misery that sufficiently ex- 
plained the poor child's distress. His mother sat on the hearth 
with a pale, half famished looking infant in her arms crying pit- 
eously, and seeking nourishment at her breast, where, alas ! there 
was none. She was deliberately tearing up a cotton frock and 
throwing it, piece by piece, on the few embers that lay in the fire- 
place. 

' She rose on seeing Mrs Aikin, as if from habitual good man- 
ners, and after looking round for a chair, she smiled, and said, 
" Oh ! I remember, they took my chairs ; but, pray be seated, 
Ma'am, — I have been trying," she continued, " to kindle a fire to 
warm my baby and me, but my stuff is so light it goes out direct- 
ly, and we don't seem to get warm, Ma'am." 

' Mrs Aikin perceived at a single glance at the poor woman's 
burning cheeks and parched lips, that she was in the delirium of 
a fever. She approached her and offered to take the child. 

' " Oh no," she said, " not my baby ; you know when they took 
all the rest, they promised not to take my baby." 

' " But let me try to quiet her for you." 

' " No, I thank you, Ma'am — she is only fretting for her break- 
fast." She put the infant again to her breast ; the child seized 
it with the eagerness of starvation, and then redoubled its cries. 

' " I make but a poor nurse," said the mother, smiling faintly ; 
" I think it does not agree with me to live without food. — Do 
you think that can be the reason my baby does not thrive, 
Ma'am ? " and she raised her eyes to Mrs Aikin, as if appealing 
for her opinion. The tears of compassion were streaming down 
Mrs Aikin's cheeks, and the poor woman apparently from pure 
sympathy, burst into loud sobs. The little boy threw himself on 
a bed in a corner of the room, and burying his head in the bed- 
clothes, tried thus to suppress his cries. 

' Mrs Aikin, aware that the wants of these sufferers would not 
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justify a moment's delay of the succor they needed, called the boy 
to her and despatched him to her husband with a note, which she 
hastily wrote with a pencil on the back of a letter. While he 
was gone, she had leisure to observe the extreme wretchedness of 
the apartment, in which there was not an article of furniture, save 
a straw bed and its scanty covering. There were shreds of the 
garments strewed about the floor, the ' light stuff,' the poor craz- 
ed woman had been burning to warm her infant. 

' " Have you been long sick, my friend 1 " she asked, with the 
faint hope of obtaining a rational answer. 

' " Sick ! sick ! " replied the mother, " yes, a good while, I have 
been sick a trifle ; the intermittent and the typhus, but I believe 
I am getting the better of it all, for yesterday I felt quite hungry." 

' " And did you take any thing?" asked Mrs Aikin. 

' " Oh yes," she answered, drawing near to Mrs Aikin, and 
whispering with an air of great self complacency, " I did indeed 
take something — all I had in the house — an excellent thing to 
blunt the edge of one's appetite — laudanum — you know, Ma'am, 
it is doctor's stuff, and the doctors know how to cure an appetite." 

' " God help you, poor woman ! " exclaimed Mrs Aikin. 

' " God help me ! " reiterated the poor creature, with a piercing 
cry, " there is no help for me," and she sunk on the side of the 
bed and wept freely.' 

We could have wished that the repentance of the dishonest boy 
had been described in more striking terms, that his sufferings 
might have operated as a more effectual warning. Some readers 
may perhaps think that the story would have been improved if 
the last two paragraphs had been omitted. The present of the 
breast pins to children in a situation such as is described may not 
appear the most appropriate. 



5. — American Journal of Education. Volume First. Nos. 1 — 6. 
Boston. Thomas B. Wait &, Son. 8vo. pp. 384. 

When this monthly publication was proposed, there were not 
a few, we believe, who considered the subject of education too 
specific and too limited to afford materials for a journal of large 
size and long duration. But if their own reflections have not 
convinced them of their error, an examination of this valuable 
work will satisfy them, that the subject affords materials of great 
variety, and of deep interest to the community. Whatever tends 
to form a sound mind in a sound body, or in other words, to rear 
the most perfect moral, intellectual, and physical man, is within 



